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PROSPECTUS. 


This  paper  will  be  chiefly  political ;  contain¬ 
ing  original  and  selected  espays,  able  speeches 
and  addresses;  and  important  state  papers, &:c» 

Its  politics  will  be  republican;  for  it  will 
strive  to  expose  the  dangerous  doctrines,  and  in¬ 
sidious  practices,  which,  for  several  years  past, 
.  have  been  undermining  our  free  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  at  this  moment  in  full  operation. 

Its  politics  will,  moreover,  be  federal  :  inas¬ 
much  as  the  union  of  the  states  affords  the  greate.st 
security  to  our  republican  institutions ;  while  it 
is  the  only  sure  basis  of  our  national  prosperity 
and  glory. 

The  Examiner  will  not  cease  to  advocate  a 
SPEEDY  peace:  inasmuch  as  war  is  at  all  times 
dangerous  to  public  freedom;  and,  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  editor,  the  prei^nt  war  was  un- 
neces.‘iarily  commenced,  and  is,  now  at  least,  most 
unnecessarily  continued. 

The  editor  will  nevertheless,  delight  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  exploits  of  American  heroism  ;  never 
forgetting,  that  a.s  liberty  is  essential  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  happiness  of  a  state,  so  in  national  virtue  and 
valour,  consists  the  great  security  of  that  liberty; 
and  that  national  gratitude  is  best  displayed  in 
bestowing  sut)slaniial  rewards  on  ^  brave  and  ho¬ 
nourable  men. 

TERMS. 

I.  The  Examiner  will  contain  sixteen  pages  of 
close  octavo  print,  on  good  paper,  in  a  pamphlet 
form. 

II.  It  will  be  published  twice  a  month,  viz. 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  of  every 
month. 

III.  The  price-  will  be  three  dollars  a  year, 
payable  by  city  subscribers  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  from  the  publication  of  the  first  number, 
or  in  advance,  as  they  may  see  fit.  Subscribers 
out  of  the  city  must  always  pay  in  advance. 
These  will  have  their  papers  forwarded  to  them 
by  mail. 

IV.  The  editor  reserves  to  himself  >  right 
of  making  the  Examiner  a  weekly  j.  .j-cr  ;  in 
which  case,  the  price  will  be  doubled. 

*,1*  Subscriptions  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post,  Inskeep  &  Bradford’s,  Eastburn 
&  Kirk’s,  Tontine  Coffee  Rouse,  and  at  Peter 
Burtsell’s  book-store. 

The  affaire  of  this  country  have  been 
so  long,  and  bo  deplorably  mismanaged ; 
a  system  calculated,  perhaps  intended,  re¬ 
gularly  and  irresistibly,  to  depress  and 
destroy  our  prosperity,  has  hpen  sp  lovig. 


and  so  obstinately  pursued  f  ’  that  the 
Road  to  Ruin$  which  we  are  travellings 
presents  in  perspective  a  scene  still  moie 
entangled  and  gloomy^  tlian  that  through 
which  we  have  already  passeiL  We  are 
involved  in  a  war,  the  end  of  Which  can 
lie  no  more  foreseen,  than  we  can  caLcn- 
late  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  Which  must 
inevitably  be  sustained  by  it^  Sixteen 
months  of  disaster  and  disgrace  have  passed ; 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  rejoice,  because 
our  troops  have  at  length  crossed  onr  own 
lines,  for  the  puqiose  of  encountering  a 
^*‘fnghtful  clhmlc^  at  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  We  were  promised  that  Canada 
should  lie  subilued  in  six  weeks ;  and,  be¬ 
hold  !  we  have  been  able  to,  enter  it^  at 
the  emi  of  about  sixteen  jnotUhs! 

When  we  come  out  of  this  war,  if  ever 
we  shall  come  out  of  it,  gain  what  we  may 
by  it;  even  all  that  is  promised  by  those, 
who  have^  hitherto,  kept  their  promises 
so  miserably ;  let  ua  gain  Upper  Canada, 
and  Lower  Canada  and  capture  even 
Quebec  itself:  we  shall  find  our  national 
debt  increased  three  or  four  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  at  the  least;  to  pay  the 
interest  of  which,  no  revenue,  even  from 
the  most  successful  commerce,  can  ever  be 
adequate.  Taxationr—lieavy,  intolerable, 
never-ending  taxation  must  follow  these 
exploits  as  surely  as  the  shadow  does  the 
substance.  And  we,  who  have  pitied 
the  jieople  of  England,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  and  oppressive  taxes,  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  unnecessaiy  and  fri¬ 
volous  ware,  will  find  ourselves  sufficient* 
ly  employed  in  providing  means  to  pay 
our  own  taxes,  without  groaning  any 
longer  about  their  sufferings.  If  this  tvar 
continues  three  years  more,  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt  will  amount,  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  calculation  to  five  and  tweNti 
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interest  can  only  be  paid  by  taxes  equal 
to  the  amount  of  it. 

Wc  may  find  great  pleasure  now,  in 

beaiing  liOw  gallantly  our  brave  naval 

commanders  hare  Iwriie  themselves ;  how 

the  prL!e  of  the  British  navy  has  been 

humhl^;  how  the  lonls  and  commons 

have  been  struck  with  consternation  at 

the  report  of  our  exploits;  we  may  re- 

% 

joice  with  the  conquerors,  and  in  such 
moments  forget  the  repeated  disgraces  of 
dur  arms  by  land.  But  when  the  hour  of 
calm  reflection  arrives,  wc  shall  not  he 
able  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  al¬ 
though  we  have  wounded  the  pride,  we 
have  not  crippled  the  pow  er  of  Britain  on 
I  he  ocean.  We  shall  have  satisfied  the 
world,  of  that  which  the  world  ought  to 
have  known,  and  did  know,  long  ago,  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  our  naval  command¬ 
ers,  and  the  desperate  courage  of  our  in¬ 
trepid  tars.  And  then,  for  adding  this 
new  proof  to  the  old  evidence,  we  shall 
have  to  pay  five  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  as  long  as  we  live,  and  our 
children,  and  cliildren’s  children  must  bear 
the  same  burden  to  the  latest  generation. 

This  anticipation  is  dreadful,  indeed. 
Is  it  thewarstl  •  Alas!  I  fear  not. 

The  enlistments  for  the  regular  army 
lick  up  the  whole  of  the  vagabond  part  of 
our  population.  Talk  as  men  w  ill,  of  the 
honour  and  glory  of  fighting  '  in  their 
country’s  cause ;  we  know  that  the  pa¬ 
triots,  who,  at  public  meetings,  and  for 
party  purposes,  pledge  their  lives  and 
fortunes  and  sacred  honour''^  to  tlie  war, 
do  not  step  into  the  ranks  to  be  shot  at 
for  eight  dollars  a  month.  Those  who 
are  top  lazy  to  work ;  or  too  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drink  to  be  able  to  work;  too 
rude  to  beg,  and  too  awkward  to  cheat : 
for  all  these,  you  must  look  in  the  army. 
And,  therefore,  when  you  hear  of  soldiers, 
no  matter  of  what  nation,  plundering  and 
robbing,  almost  under  the  noses  of  their 
commander,  and  in  defiance  of  the  strict¬ 
est  discipline,  why  should  you  wonder  ? 


I  never  thought  reproof  more  undeserved 
than  that  bestowe<l  on  Governor  Tompkins 
(though  the  man  is  no  favourite  of  mine) 
for  pardoning  thieves  into  the  army.  He 
but  sent  them  to  their  fellows.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  some  few,  who  love  fight¬ 
ing,  and  who  not  being  used  to  it,  think 
it  a  kind  of  frolic.  There  are  a  few 
more,  who,  having  in  vain  bulfetted  the 
storms  of  fortune,  join  the  army,  as  the 
last  desperate  resource. 

To  these,  by  a  most  execrable  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution,  have  been  added^ 
(he  niililia.  Idleness  is  at  all  times  a  cor¬ 
rupter  of  morals.  But  w  hen  multitudes  of 
idle  men  come  and  are  kept  together,  they 
are  sure  to  corrupt  one  another.  When 
tliey  mingle  with  such  as  constitute  the 
regular  eight  dollar-a-inouth  men,  the 
longer  they  stay,  the  more  like  them  they 
become.  War  corrupts  the  morals,  we 
have  often  heard :  and  we  perceive  here 
how  simple  and  natural  the  process  is. 
And  here  too,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
military  commanders  have  ahvays  found 
as  little  difficult}’^  in  turning  the  arms  of 
their  soldiers  against  their  own  country, 
as  against  that  of  the  enemy.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  hal)its  of  obedience  on  one 
side,  and  of  command  on  the  other,  we 
have  at  once  the  knowledge  of  the  secret, 
which  enabled  Caesar  and  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte,  to  commit  successful  treason 
against  the  republics  they  had  sworn  t# 
maintain. 

Are  these  men  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
cornmunitv  after  the  whole  mass  of  them 
shall  have  been  thoroughly  corrupted  ? 

Even  this  evil,  will,  however,  be  com¬ 
paratively  a  blessing,  if  it  shall  save  us 
'  from  one  which  is  now  to  be  spoken  of. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  American  revo¬ 
lution,  w  hich  accomplished  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  this  country,  was  followed  by  an 
almost  universal  feeling  of  ill  will,  and 
resentment  tow  ards  the  power,  with  which 
we  had  been  contending.  A  brave  and 
generous  man,  who  has  defeated  an  anta- 
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gi^iist,  feels  hi9  resentment  abate,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  triumph  is  complete.  I  know 
not  why  it  is,  but  it  is  certainly  otherwise 
with  nations.  The  Dutch  always  bated 
the  Spaniards;  and  probably  we  shall 
always  hate  the  British.  And  our  politi¬ 
cal  conduct  will  probably  always  be  much 
governed  by  this  feeling;  especially,  while 
the  British  continue  to  care  so  little^  w^h^ 
ther  they  displease  us  or  not;  ami  more 
especially,  while  we  have  among  us,  a 
parly  who  could  not  keep  in  power  a 
single  year,  if  it  w^ere  not  for  this  feverish 
hatred  we  bear  the  British ;  and  who,  for 
that  reason  are  perpetually  employed  in 
making  every  act  of  the  British  as  bad 
and  black  as  they  possibly  can.  And  so 
well  do  these  gentry  understand  our  tem¬ 
pers  in  tins  respect,  that  they  shall  be 
enabled  by  damning  the  British  as  “wmi- 
stcalcrsy'*  and  cursing  their  ^^Jioating  heUs^ 
with  other  slatig  of  the  like  sort,  to  do 
more  mischief  to  their  own  country  in  one 
twelvemonth,  than  wisdom  and  integrity 
could  repair  in  three.  Considering,  then, 
the  natural  feeling  left  us  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  means,  incessantly  employ¬ 
ed,  to  make  it  (as  the  children  say)  as  hot 
as  hot  can  be,  I  think  we  may  safely 
agree,  that  the  Americans  hate  Great 
Britain  about  as  much  as  one  nation  can 
cleverly  hate  another;  especially,  now* 
that'Vve  are  again  actually  at  Avar. 

On  the  other  hand  the  French  are  at 
war  with  this  nation,  which  Ave  hate  so 
much,  and,  as  Ave  think,  so  justly.  And 
the  French  hate  them  too.  The  Conse- 
♦juenceis,  that  we  like  the  French;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  we  are  in  a  humour  to  | 
put  up  quietly  Avith  all  their  insults  and 
Injuries.  Particularly  as “ th^  s^overnmmtj" 
which  strives  to  inflame  our  indignatidn 
against  Britain^  labours  not  less  diligently 
to  soothe  and  soften  and  extinguish  it, 
When  it  should  rise  against  Prance*  Take 
an  illustration.  Jackson^  the  British  mi¬ 
nister,  some  how,  intpliedl^^  insulted  the 
adiuinistration ;  the  president  dismissed 


him ;  congress  cureeil  him,  and  the  nanon 
hooted  him;  in  fact,  it  w  as  almost  asmueb 
as  a  man^s  life  Avas  w'orth,  to  be  seen  in 
company  wiHi  him:  for  he  had  insulted 
“  tkc  government  For  my  part,  I  never 
Spoke  to  the  man,  though  I  confeSd,  can¬ 
didly,  I  was  never  able  to  ferret  out  the 
insult  complained  of,  from  any  of  his  let¬ 
ters. 

V ery  lately  it  has  been  discovered,  that 
Turreau,  the  French  minister,  had,  a  lit¬ 
tle  Avhile  before  Jackson’s  insult;  actually 
written  and  delivered  to  the  adniinistrai^ 
tion,  one  of  the  most  insolent;  abusive 
and  insulting  letters  conceivable;  and 
Avhich  they  never  resented  id  the  slight¬ 
est  degree;  and  Avliich  it  is  downright  to^ 
ryvrtn  to  say  they  ought  to  have  resented. 
So  Ave  see,  that  One  man  may  steal  a  horse 
with  impunity,  Avhile  another  is  hung,  for 
looking  over  a  fence*  I  think,  therefore, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  Americans 
love  the  French,  full  as  Avell  as  their 
“  emperor  loves  the  Americans.’^ 

Those  AA'hom  we  like  Ave  imitate.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  Avore  a’  pudding  in  his 
handkerchief  for  the  quinsy;  and  bucks 
have  Avorn  puddings  ever  since.  Alexan¬ 
der  the  G  reat  had  a  crooked  neck,  and  hb 
courtiers  were  all  twistical  above  tlb 
shoulders. 

The  general  inclination  to  the  French; 
produced  partly  by  aversion  from  the 
British;  and  partly  by  the  ignorance  we 
are  ke{)t  in  of  French  insults  and  iujuries^ 
is  increased,  and,  in  military  persons  espe¬ 
cially,  Avarmed  into  admiration  of  the  ruler 
of  France,  by  his  numerous  brilliant  ex¬ 
ploits.  So  that  even  his  crime,  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  republican  liberty  of  his 
country,  is  not  only  viewed  without  dis¬ 
gust,  but  actually  Avith  complacency ;  and 
by  many,  not  only  with  complacency,  but 
delight.  They  have  seen  the  officers  of 
his  armies  made  kings  and  princes,  duke^ 
and  earls,  and  counts  and  knights  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  Here  are  rank  and  re¬ 
putation;  and  wealth,  all  acqmred  by 
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French  officers,  because  they  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  French  usurper.  These  tempt¬ 
ations  are  placed  before  our  American  of¬ 
ficers — gallant  men ! — ambitious— loving 
ease  and  pleasure, ^ accustomed  to  govern; 
having,  for  the  most  part,  neither  property, 
nor  professkm  to  support  them,  at  the  re¬ 
turn  of  peace.  If  the  temptations  are 
great,  on  the  one  side,  the  prospect  is  not 
less'  repulsive,  on  the  other.  Humble 
equality,,  obscure  poverty,  unceasing  labor 
and  rigkl  economy,  vroidd  hardly  invite 
them,  as  powerfully  as  the  wealth,  and 
honours,  and  dignities,  they  may  secure  to 
themselves,  if  they  but  determine  to  have 
them.  1  would  not  make  these  gentle¬ 
men  either  more  or  less  than  they  are  ; 
nor  intimate  tliat  I  know  aught  against 
them.  The  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the 
ground,  that  they  are,  like  all  of  us,  the 
frail  children  of  frail  human  nature. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  that  some  officer, 
high  in  command,  of  aspiring  ambition, 
esteemed  by  the  army,  should,  as  the  war 
was  coming  to  a  close,  view  these  troops 
and  these  gallant  and  high  mettled  young 
officers,  consisting  in  all  of  forty  or  fifty  j 
thousand  men ;  suppose  he  should  pro-  j 
mise  money  and  lands  to  the  former,  ho- 
Qoars  and  wealth  to  the  latter,  having  first 
put  out  of  the  way  those  whose  virtue 
and  loyalty  and  eloquence  might  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  his  purpose.  Suppose  him  able  to 
convince  the  eagerness  of  young  ambition, 
that  success  was  certain.  A  sufficient  num¬ 
ber,  previously  persuaded,  second  his  ap¬ 
peal.  Wavering,  and  pressed  hard,  virtue 
'  itself  struggling  and  faltering,  >vhat  deci¬ 
sion  would  they  be  likely  to  come  to  ? 
“  Shall  the  republican  government  conti¬ 
nue,  and  you  be,  all  your  lives,  indigent 
and  obscure?  What  say  you,  my  brave 
comrades  ?  or  is  it  better  that  we  should 
give  the  nation  a  good  enei^etic  govern¬ 
ment,  and  ♦  administer  it  ourselves  ?  The 
French  people  are  as  contented  and  hap¬ 
py  under  Bonaparte  as  ever  they  were; 
and  infinitely  more  powerful  and  glorious ; 


why  should  not  ours  be  content  and[  hap¬ 
py  under  us  2  Will  you  follow  your  gene¬ 
ral,  who  leads  you  to  affluence  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  to  honour  and  glory!  who  swears 
to  perish  rather  than  forsake  you  ?”  What 
would  they  say  to  such  an  appeal?  or 
rather,  what  would  they  say  to  such  an 
appeal,  as  General  Armstrong  could  make 
to  them. 

j  1  have  hi  my  possession,  a  pamphlet 
written  in  the  year  ’95,  and  by  Mr.  Ma¬ 
dison  himself.  And  I  quote  it  here,  not 
only  for  the  puqiose  of  showing,  what 
were,  at  that  time,  the  opinions  of  this 
very  consistent  gentleman,  on  the  subject 
of  war,  but  of  exhibiting  some  plain  truths, 
in  a  better  manner  than  I  can  tell  them. 
And  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  wonder,  ho\a' 
it  could  |)OS8ibly  lin{)|>en,  that  an  honest 
man,  who  knew  the  evils  of  war  so  well, 
could  be  the  author  of  such  a  war,  ns  that 
which  now  afflicts  the  land. 

“  Of  all  the  enemies  to  public  liberty,” 
says  Mr.  Madison  in  tins  |>ampli!et,  “  war 
is  perliaps  the  most  to  be  dreadetl,  because 
it  comprises  and  developcs  the  genius  of 
every  other.  War  is  the  parent  of  armies ; 
from  these  proceed  debts  ami  taxes.  And 
armies  and  debts  ami  taxes,  are  the  known 
instruments  for  bringing  the  luany  under 
the  domination  of  the  few.  In  war  too, 
the  discretionary  power  of  the  executive 
is  extended;  its  intlueiice  in  dealing  out 
offices,  honours  and  emoluments,  is  multi¬ 
plied;  and  all  the  means  of  seducing  the 
minds,  are  added  to  those  of  subduing  the 
force  of  the  people.  The  same  malignant 
aspect  in  republicanism,  may  be  traced  in 
the  inequality  of  fortunes,  anti  opportuni¬ 
ties  ot*  fraud,  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war, 
and  in  the  degeneracy  of  manners  and  mo¬ 
rals,  engendered  by  both.  No  nation  could 
preserve  its  freedom  in  the  midst  of  conti¬ 
nued  warfare !” 

“  These  truths  are  well  established; 
they  are  read  in  eveiy  page  which  records 
the  progression  from  a  less  arbitrary  to  a 
more  arbitrary  government;  or  the  tranai- 
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tion  from  a  popular  government  to  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  or  a  monarchy  I” 

If  war,  abstractly  considered,  be  in  itself 
an  evil  so  dreadful,  as  Mr.  Madison  has, 
here,  most  justly  described  it  to  be,  then 
what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Madison  himself, 
who  has  brought  us  into  such  a  war  as  that 
which  is  now  destroying  the  prosperity 
and  morals,  and  undermining  the  liberties 
of  this  people,  and  who  persists  in  conti¬ 
nuing  it,  when  the  only  grounds  upon 
which  it  could  ever  have  been,  even  plau¬ 
sibly  defended,  the  orders  in  council,  ex¬ 
ist  no  longer.  And  what  shall  we  say  of 
those  who  calumniate  their  fellow  citizens 
for  being  opposed  to  such  a  war? 

In  *98  we  had  but  a  handful  of  men ;  and 
although  Washington  and  Hamilton  com¬ 
manded  them,  the  democratic  party  trem¬ 
bled  for  the  public  liberty ;  I  will  admit 
honestly  for  the  most  part.  Now  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  is  at  least  seven  times  greater; 
Wilkinson  commands  them,  and  Arm¬ 
strong  directs  their  operations.  If  we  were 
not  safe  in  ‘'98,  who  can  measure  our  dan¬ 
ger  now  ?  ; 

1  once  heard  General  Hamilton  say, 

in  the  convention,  1  was  for  a  strong, 
energetic  government,  founded  upon  re¬ 
publican  principles.  1  avowed  all  my 
opinions.  Mr.  Madison  was  for  going/iir- 
ther  than  I  was,  but  Mr.  Madison  did  not 
dare  avow  his  openly.” 

If  war  gives  to  administration  “  all  the 
means  of  seducing  the  minds,”  let  the  rea¬ 
der,  who  is  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
republican  liberty,  seriously  reflect,  whe¬ 
ther  such  patriots  as  Madison,  Armstrong, 
and  Wilkinson,  are,  or  are  not,  of  a  cha-  ^ 
racter,  to  add  those  of  subduing  the  force 
of  the  people?** 

Turreau  <Kd  certainly  write  a  letter  of 
most  laboured  abuse  and  insuH,  to  our  dig¬ 
nified  administration;  and  .they  never  re¬ 
turned  one  word  of  resentment.  This  is 
allowed  on  all  hands.  What  made  them 
thus  tame,  thus  humble,  thus  abject  ?  What 
^fld  it  have  been  ?  Reader,  ponder  and 
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pause ;  and  pause  and  ponder,  I  beseech  you; 
and  then,  if  you  can  give  more  than  one 
reason  for  it,  you  shall  be  secretary  of  state 
in  Mr.  Monroe^s  place;  for  you  will  have 
done  more  than  he  and  Mr.  Madison  toge¬ 
ther,  have  been,  <or  ever  will  be,  able  to  do. 

“  Turreaii's  letter  proves,  (say  the  de¬ 
mocrats,)  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
French  influence.”  Why  ?  “  because  if  the 
administration  are  under  French  influence, 
why  should  the  French  minister  abuse 
them  so?”  For  that  very  reason,  we  re-  - 
ply.  If  they  had  been  independent  of 
him,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  have 
done  it  According  to  this  h>gic,  when  a 
master,  in  a  fit  of  peevishness,  kicks  his 
dog,  that  proves  the  dog  does  not  belong 
to  him!  Ha!  Mr.  Monroe!  Or,  if  you 
abuse  and  insult  your  slave,  because  lie 
has  displeased  you,  tiiat  proves  he  is  no£ 
your  slave! 

Party  has,  heretofore,  so  distinctly  di 
vided  the  American  people  into  two  sec¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  devoted  has  the  republican 
elector  (so  called)  been  to  the  leaders  of 
[his  party,  especially  while  the  current  of 
our  affairs  ran  sinootii  snd  even,  that  he 
may,  naturally  enough,  have  deemed  it  as 
safe,  as  he  found  it  convenient,  to  rely 
upon  men,  whose  information,  concerning 
intricate  state  matters,  he  judged  to  be 
I  better  than  his  o^Yn.  Trusting  in  the  wisr 
dora  and  honesty  of  the  men  of  his  choice, 
he  may  have  had  little  inclination,  be¬ 
cause  there  appeared  but  Kttle  necessity, 
for  looking  critically  into  their  conduct. 
The  time,  however,  has  arrived,  when  ex¬ 
amination  has  become  as  solemn  a  duty,  as 
it  is  a  sacred  right. 

We  are  subjecteil  to  an  administration,  , 
which  in  the  year  1806,  began  a  system 
cC  commercial  restrictions,  which,  they 
smd,  w*ould  not  only  prevent  effectually, 
the  necessity  of  war  thereafter;  but  would 
put  us  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  advantages  we  sought  to  establish. 
We  have,  since  that  period,  witnessed, 
under  the  embargo,  uon-intercoutse  and 
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non-importation  systems,  a  continued  and 
rapid  decay  and  destruction  of  our  com¬ 
merce  and  prosperity.  We  have  Avit-, 
nessed  a  scene,  that  would  have  l)een  lu¬ 
dicrous  beyond  example,  if  it  had  not 
been  distressing,  almost  beyond  endurance. 
For  a  cool  observer  would  hardly  have  been 
able  to  decide,  whether  the  great  bellige- 
rants,  or  our  own  government,  were  the 
most  eager  and  successful,  in  their  erTorts 
to  ruin  us.  The  people,  however,  suffered 
with  patience.  They  continued  to  “hope 
against  hope;'’  for  aptitude  to  change  is 
not  among  our  national  characteristics. 
At  last,  however,  the  evil  they  had  suffer- 
etl  so  much  to  prevent,  was  brought  upon 
them.  War  was  declared,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  had  been  so  often  and  so  solemnly 
promised,  that  embai^o  and  non-inter- 
course  would  keep  off  war.  The  cause  of 
our  great  trouble  was,  that  the  French 
captured  our  vessels,  sailing  to  the  British 
dominions;  and  the  British  captured  our 
vessels,  sailing  to  the  French  dominions. 
Before  the  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  the  French  repealed  their  decrees, 
which  before  that,  had  authorized  our  ves¬ 
sels  to  be  taken;  and  while  we  w'ere  declar¬ 
ing  war  here,  the  British  cabinet  was  repeal¬ 
ing,  and  did  repeal,  their  order  in  council, 
which  had,  on  their  side,  ordered  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  our  vessels.  So  that,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  news  of  our  war  arrived  in 
England,  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  or-  j 
ders  in  council  arrived  here.  The  war. 
has,  nevertheless,  been  continued  ever 
since.  It  was  professed  to  have  been  be¬ 
gun,  to  compel  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  these  are  repealed;  and  it  is  con¬ 
tinued,  on  account  of  ^‘sailors’  rights  T 
This  pretence  of  “sailors'  rights”  shall  be 
In  due  time  examined.  At  present,  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  the 
arrangement  made  in  1809,  between  Mr.  j 
Madison  and  Mr.  Erskine,  which  arrange¬ 
ment  was  to  hsive  put  an  end  to  all  dis¬ 
putes  betw^een  America  and  England, 
these  “sailors’  rights,”  about  which  so 
much  ])arade  is  made  now  ,  were  entirely 


overlooked  and  diaregtmled.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  ardour,  professed 
upon  this  subject,  is  confined,  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  to  those  sensitive  gentlemen  who  go 
to  congress,  from  the  western  stales;  and 
who,  so  far  from  having  any  .'symi)athie9 
with  seamen,  or  connexions  with  com¬ 
merce,  are  actually  obliged  to  sw  eeten  their 
w  hiskey  with  maple  sugar.  These  are  the 
gentry  who  are  determineil  to  keep  us  in  hot 
water,  for  “  free  trade  and  sailors’  rights,'* 
till  they  can  have  an  opportunity  to  plun¬ 
der  and  divide  Canada*  among  themselves. 
That  done,  if  ever  it  should  be  done,  my 
life  upon  it,  they  will  feel  no  more  interest 
in  “sailors’  rights,”  than  they  have  in  the 
ships  that  carry  them.  And  then  we  shall 
find,  that  instead  of  having  taken  Canada, 
to  compel  a  regard  for  these  rights,  they 
will  utterly  abandon  them,  if,  by  so  doing, 
they  can  but  keep  Canada.  It  is  Canada 
and  the  Indians’  lands  they  want,  and  no¬ 
thing  else,  and  if  they  can  keep  these,  the 
merchants  and  sailors  may  all  go  to  Davy 
Jones’s  locker,  for  them.  The  mystery 
may,  by  that  time,  be  unriddled;  and  the 
children  of  the  men  of  the  north  and  east, 
be  able  to  tell,  what  now  their  fathers 
cannot,  or  will  not;  that  is,  the  reason 
why  people  having  no  trade,  have  gone 
to  war  for  free  trade  ;  and  why,  having 
no  sailors,  they  continue  the  war  for 
“  sailors’  rights.” 

In  such  a  war,  however,  we  are ;  and 
hating  the  exploits  of  the  navy,  and  some 
recent  successes,  a  war  as  scandalously 
conducted,  as  if  it  had  been  managed  by 
monkeys. 

The  folly  and  imbecility  of  our  public 
servants  seem  so  palpable,  that  if  party 
did  not  interpose  its  prejudices  and  its 
attachments,  they  could  never  so  patient¬ 
ly  be  endurwl.  But  party  has  thrown  its 
protecting  mantle  over  their  weakness  and 
incapacity.  And  as  a  mother  is  anxious 
for* the  security  of  her  infant,  exactly  as 
the  infant  is  ricketty,  imbecile  and  help¬ 
less,  just  so  is  thedemocratic  party  eagerly 
noxious  to  cherish  our  miserably  inefficient 
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adminislration.  This  party  has  its  leaders; 
these  leaders  have  their  relations  and  re¬ 
tainers  ;  and  multitudes '  of  them,  live 
upon  this  war,  eating  out  the  substance  of 
the  people;  as  the  people  will  shortly  find, 
when  the  taxes  shall  be  demanded  to  pay 
for  all  their  huzzaings.  The  leaders  of 
this  honest,  but  deceived  democratic  party 
will  continue  to  live  in  the  wjiy  they  now 
do,  as  long  as  they  can,  depend  upon  that ; 
and  too  long  for  our  gooil,  I  fear.  For 
they  are  not  less  numerous  and  cunning, 
than  they  are  industrious  and  persevering. 
And  when  the  public  prosperity  has  to 
struggle  against  such  enemies,  the  result 
must  necessarily  be  doubtful.  These 
lean  and  greedy  harpies  fasten  themselves 
upon  the  vitals  of  the  nation ;  and  to  these 
they  cling  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  night 
mare.  And  then,  unless  the  nation  awakes, 
the  struggle  is  the  struggle  of  death. 

The  people,  however,  are  of  no  party. 
At  least,  let  us  indulge  the  hope,  that  they 
will  sup|K)rt  no  party  longer,  than  that 
party  advances  their  good  and  prosperity. 

Our  condition,  therefore,  is  not  hopeless. 
The  prevalence  of  the  danocralic  party ^ 
has  not  so  entirely  driven  republican  princi¬ 
ples  from  among  us,  but  that  it  may  yet 
be  asserteil,  and  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  the  peaple  are  the  kings  of 
this  country,  and  that  those  Avho  are  in 
office,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
people’s  serv  ants,  whose  duty  and  business 
it  is,  to  work  for  the  people’s  good.  Tliere 
are  persons,  to  be  sure,  styling  themselves 
republicans,  and  pretending  to  be  exclusive 
republicans  too,  who,  instead  of  aknow- 
ledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
boast,  that  party  is  every  thing.  And  of 
these,  not  a  few  have  pereuaded  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  can  make  evil  things  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  good  things,  provided  they  quote 
republicans^  as  the  authors  of  them.  Nay, 
they  affect  to  have  as  strong  a  hold  upon 
the  people’s  support  here ;  do  what  they 
will,  as  King  George  has  in  England,  do 
what  he  will.  Because,  say  they,  in  En¬ 
gland  the  people  have  been  artfully  made 


to  consider  it  a  sort  of  unpardonable  siu, 
to  be  against  the  king;  and  here  we  have, 
as  cunningly,  persuaded  them  that  it  is  a 
horrible  transgression,  to  be  against  the 
republican  party.”  There y  the  king^  wiUi 
his  royal  prerogalivey'"  and  his  “ divine 
righty^  and  his  places  and  pensions^  can 
do,  just  what  he  will,  right  or  wrong, 
good  or  bad  ;  and  so  can  we  hercy  with 
our  republicanism  and  our  lihertyy  to  say 
nothing  of  our  ojffices  and  milkary  c(nnmis- 
sions.  Besides,  “  repiiblicanism^  and  “  the 
government”  happen  just  now,  to  be  one 
and  the  same  thing.  And  therefore  when 
republicanism  calls  upon  the  people  to 
support  THE  GOVERNMENT,”  who  wili 
dare  to  lireak  from  the  ran^  of  our  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  sitting  dow  n,  and  calmly 
examining  for  himself  into  our  condition  ? 

And,  accordingly,  does  any  plain  sound 
thinking  man  venture  to  say,  that  he 
thinks  this  war  was  rather  unnecessary^ 
because  it  might  have  been  so  easily 
avoided,  he  is  authoritati^'ely  admonish¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  support  the  go¬ 
vernment,^'  Does  he  hazard  a  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  w'e  w^ere  quite  as  well  prepared  for  it 
as  we  ought  to  have  been,  and,  easily, 
might  have  been  ;  “  support  the  govem- 
maxC  is  all  the  explanation  or  argument 
he  receives.  But  if  he  should  ha[)pen  to 
think,  that  Our  going  to  war  w  ith  England, 
when  we  had  much  more  just  cause  of 
war  against  France;  and,  especially,  if 
he  should  think,  that  we  had  gone  into  it, 
at  the  instance,  on  the  side  of  France, 
after  having,  ignominiously,  home,  from 
France,  injuries,  without  number,  accom¬ 
panied  by  insults  without  mercy ;  and 
more  especially,  if  he  should  happen  to 
think,  that  our  obstinately  persisting  in  the 
war,  after  the  onlers  in  council  were  re¬ 
pealed,  is  pretty  strong  evidence  of 
infitwnce ;  let  him  “  never  pray  more.” 
For  he  has  then  committed  one  of  the 
most  execrable  and  damnable  of  all 
crimes  I  a  crime  be  sure  not  defined  in  the 
constitution  or  the  laws.  But  it  w  ill  not 
therefore  be  considered  less  heinous,  w’hen 
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Its  origin  shall  be  knowu.  As  Minerva 
burst  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  so  this 
crime  burst,  last  summer,  from  the  head 
c?f  that  tlu'ice  honourable  and  renowned 
knight  errant,  Felix  Grundy,  Esquire, 
lately  caught  in  the  back  woods  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  sent  to  W ashington  to  be  a 
member  of  congress.  This  monstrous 
crime  is  called  “  moral  treason  against  the 
government  r  That  is,  when  we,  the  peo~ 
seeing  hcrw  oilr  affairs  arc  running  to 
ruin,  begin  to  suspect,  to  examine,  and  to 
censure  our  servants^  we  are  told  these  ser¬ 
vants  are  our  rulers.  N ay,  these  servants 
and  their  tools  and  parasites, swelling  with 
upstart  pride,  ask  us,  their  masters,  “  how 
dare  you  venture  on  this  unholy  imperti¬ 
nence?  How  tlare  you  thus  rebelliously 
to  question  ^  the  gave nmu fit  Such  impu¬ 
dence  is  very  anti-republican!  and  you 
will  certainly  lose  your  liberties,  if  you 
dare  to  persist  in  the  practice  of  such  free- 
doniSf  Benides,  what  have  you  to  do  with 
such  deep  questions,  as,  wdicther  this  war 
was  necessary  u*  unnecessary,  just  or  un¬ 
just,  timely  or  un^ely  commenceil,  ably 
or  scandalously  condacKd  ?  War  is  decla¬ 
red:  tliat’s  enough  Iw  you.  You  have 
neither  the  right,  nor  the  capacity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  any  question  about  it;  In  short,  you 
have  no  rights;  you  have  nothing  but 
duties.  Pay  us  your  money,  andslx^ukler 
your  musket,  when  you  are  ordered  to  do 
so.  Republicanism!  The  government] 
commands  it ;  and  if  there  be  among  you 
any  thinking,  plodding,  calculating  mis¬ 
creant,  who  dares  to  stand,  grumbling  and 
growling,  because  his  vile  earnings  are  to 
be  taken  from  him  by  taxes,  and  his  per¬ 
son  forced  into  th^  glorious  field  of  battle, 
by  Governor  Tompkins,  we  say  to  him, 
once  for  all,  and  the  whole  Baltimore  mob 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  he  is  a  tory; 
jind  if  he  is  not  pounded  to  death  for  moral 
irea^on^  or  his  body  hung  up,  and  quarter- 
Qnd  burnt,  and  his  ashes  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  the  more  shame 
on  t|ie  !awf  it  is  the  fault  neither  of  your 
fior  th^  galtimpr^  flaob  aforesaid.” 


It  is  in  vain  that  the  people,  in  aH  the 
humility  of  their  recent  insignificance, 
look  up  to  these  rulers^  and  strive  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  their  offences.  W e  say  to  them, 
“We  have  not  opposeil  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  of  yours.  You  have  drawn  our 
fathers  and  our  sons,  from  the  support  of 
our  families,  and  they  have  gone.  You 
have  compelled  the  militia  to  do  the  com¬ 
mon  duty,  in  common  times,  of  common 
soldiers,  and  they  have  obeyed  you.  Y ou 
wished  to  raise  money,  and  have  borrowed 
as  much  as  you  Avished.  You  have  had 
the  power  to  raise  as  many  men  as  you 
pleased,  and  you  have  raisecl  them.  When 
they  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  we 
have  grieved  in  silence.  When  they  have 
perished  by  the  diseases  always  incident  to 
carni)B,  but  rendered  more  fatal  by  bad  pro- 
vieionsj  and  the  inclemency  of  the  Avinter 
season  in  northern  regions,  we  have  felt  that 
the  aAyl\il  displeasure  of  heaven  ha<l  visited 
our  once  happy  country ;  but  we  have  not 
interrupted  you,  Y ou  have  created  a  ter¬ 
rible  national  debt,  at  an  interest  of  nearly 
eight  per  cent;  and  our  only  consolation 
has  been,  that  next  year  it  Avill  be  doubled, 
probably  trebleil.  You  have  im|K)sed  taxes 
grievous  and  bunleusome;  searching  into 
the  remotest  extremes  of  society,  for  wiowo// 
money!  and  aa^c  shall  have  just  cause  to  re¬ 
joice,  if  these  taxes  are  not  soon,  and  much 
,  increased.  This  debt,  this  interest,  these 
taxes,  increase  and  accumulate  as  they 
may,  Ave  expect  tq  pay — we  are  able! 
W43  must  pay  them,  or  resort  to  rebellion, 
And  that  Ave  abhor,  notwithstanding  the 
honourable  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  an 
example,  not  only  how  safe,  but  how  pro-r 
fi  table,  rel>eUioQ  may  be,  Most  sweet  and 
gracious  rulers,  we  add,  you  have  had  the 
clear,  entire  sweep  of  the  whole  United 
States  of  America,  men  and  money,  What 
more  would  you?  You  have  had  all  the 
means  to  carry  on  your  war,  that  ever  a 
government  had,  or  could  have.  What 
more  would  you?” 

Worthy  ahd  honest,  (and  let  me  hope,) 
sagacious  reader!  mark  now,  I  beseech 
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you,  the  reply;  and  let  me  stand  or  fall  in 
your  good  opinion,  as  1  give  the  only  true 
reply  y  that  can  be  given.  “We  insist,” 
say  these  servants  of  ours,  who  are  thus  en¬ 
deavouring  to  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
“we  insist,  not  only  that  you  submit  to 
the  laws  we  make;  not  only  that  you  serve 
in  the  militia  when  we  see  fit;  not  only 
that  you  imy  your  taxes,  or  patiently  suffer 
your  goods  to  be  sacrificed  under  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  the  tax  gatherer;  but  alsOy  that  you 
speak  well  of  this  war,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not;  that  you  speak  well  of  this  drafting 
of  the  militia;  of  this  raising  of  armies;  of 
this  loaning  of  money;  of  thb  exorbitant 
interest;  of  this  oppressive  taxation.  We 
do  not  complain  of  what  you  do:  we  com¬ 
plain  of  what  you  say.  To  be  sure,  by  the 
fourth  of  March,  181 7, when  Mr.  Madison's 
present  term  expires,  the  war  will  have  ex¬ 
isted  nearly  five  years;  and  we  allow  that 
we  shall  then  have  had  time  enough  to 
cause  the  nation's  iiyuries  to  be  rethressed. 
But  if  so  much  complaint  and  ilistrust,  as 
daily  beset  us,  is  continued  to  be  excited 
and  indulged,  rve  shall  not  be  re-elected  to 
(ffice!  If  our  weakness,  our  folly,  our  fo¬ 
reign  partialities  are  once  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  our  popularity  will  be  gone! 
We  do  not  complain  that  you  endeavour 
“to  stop  de  veels  of  de  government;”  but 
that  you  are  undermining  the  popularity  of 
those  who  administer  it!” 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  plain,  simple, 
naked  truth.  And  such  is  the  character 
and  complexion  of  our  “  ‘moral  treason 
against  the  government Those  men  in 
office, who  arrogantly  call  themselves  “the 
government,”  and  who  would  fain  attach 
to  the  allegiance  which  free 

citizens  owe  to  the  laws  alone,  are  not 
content  with  our  constitutional  submis¬ 
sion,  to  the  exercise  of  their  constitution¬ 
al  powers ,  but  abuse  the  people,  because 
the  people,  perceiving  at  length,  that  bet¬ 
ter  servants  would  better  answer  th«r  pur¬ 
poses,  give  pretty  strpng  indications  that 
they  intend,  when  the  time  of  ser\  ice  of 
tjierejis  ended^toput  better  in  their  places. 


What  is  It  then  after  all  ?  Do  they  com¬ 
plain  because  our  money  has  not  been  at 
their  disposal?  The  millions  they  have 
borrowed  and  '' squandered,  prove  that 
it  cannot  be  it.  Do  they  complain  be¬ 
cause  the  men  of  our  country  have  not 
been  at  their  command  ?  The  thousands 
who  have  i)erished,  and  have  been  cap¬ 
tured,  prove  that  it  cannot  be  that  Then 
what  is  it?  Why  do  they  scold ?  Why  do 
they  rave?  Why  do  they  and  their  under¬ 
lings  burst  with  vengeful  fury,  when  their 
measures  are  scnitinized  ?  Why,  when 
they  witness  nothing  but  mere  legal,  con 
stitutional,  old  fashioned  republican  inqui¬ 
ry  and  discussion,  why  do  they  wince? 
Why  do  they  denounce  the  exercise  of 
these  familiar,  every  day  rights,  as  being 
morally  treasonable?  Why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  but  because  they  cannot 
endure  die  ordeal?  Alas!  they  feel  and 
know  full  well,  what  miserable,  bungling 
managers  of  war  they  are;  they  know  full 
well,  what  stupid  blunders  they  have  com¬ 
mitted.  And  they  know  too,  tlmt  tliey 
have  no  salety,  but  in  making  it  believed, 
that  inquiry  is  toryism  ;  disccussiouy  moral 
treason ;  and  the  conflcmnatim  of  weak  and 
nicked  public  servantSy  hostllity  to  go¬ 
vernment  ! 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood ;  no  one 
would  inculcate  submission,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  powers,  more  strenu¬ 
ously  than  the  writer  of  these  remarks. 
In  such  a  government  as  ours,  there  can 
hardly  ever  exist  a  necessity  of  opposing 
by  force,  laws,  however  bad  in  themselves 
provided  they  are  made  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution.  And  1  hope  we  shall 
never  forget,  that  insurrection  has  in  it 
more  evil,  than  any  conceivable  law  can 
have.  The  consequences  of  insurrection, 
cannot  be  foreseen.  Insurrection  implies 
the  arming  and  embodying  of  large  masses 
of  men.  These  may  indeed  remove  the 
actual  evil  which  they  have  risen  to  op¬ 
pose.  But  what  their  leaders  may  prevail 
upon  them  1o  do  afterwards,  is  matter  of 
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dreadful  uncertaiut>.  The  republican  mit  to  a  law,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statesman  remembers  to  wliat  use  Ceesar  intention  of  having  it  repealed  by  the 
degraded  them  in  Rome,  Cromw  ell  in  En-  next  legislature.  War  is  among  the  great- 
gland,  and  Bonaparte  in  France.  Few  est  evils  that  can  befal  a  community.  The* 
countries,  if  any,  have  had  the  steady,  sacred  writings  speak  of  it,  as  a  scourge 
unambitious  virtues  of  a  Washington  in  with  which  the  Almighty  punishes  the 
their  military  leaders.  And  none,  per-  sins  of  nations.  An  unnecessary  war  is 
haps,  have  been  wiUiout  their  Armstrongs  at  once  a  national  transgression,  and  a 
and  Wilkinsons;  A  people  becoming  in-  national  scourge.  Shall  the  law  which 
surgents,  cannot  be  mastere  ol  their  own  caused  such  a  war  to  exist,  be  repeal- 
destinies.  But  a  free  and  equally  repre-  ed?  is  the  question  now  before  the  Ame- 
sented|)eople,  if  they  are  oppressed  by  bad  rican  nation.  May  the  people  discuss 
laws,  may  have  them  rei)ealed ;  if  their  that  question  ?  Is  it  patriotic,  is  it  moral 
affairs  have  been  managed  by  bad  servants,  in  them  to  do  so  ?  It  is  certainly  a  ques- 
they  can  vote  them  out.  The  only  moral  tion  in  wliich  they  have  the  deepest  con- 
justification  for  rebellion  is,  that  the  ma-  cern.  May  they  discuss  a  question  that 
jority  of  the  people  feel,  that  they  are  op-  ^oes  most  deeply  concern  them?  In  va- 
pressed.  If  any  of  these  states  do  so  feel,  rious  forms,  and  for  nearly  eighteen 
then  their  vote^  are,  to  the  lull,  as  effica-  nionths  past,  the  answer  has  been.  No! 
cious  as  their  flruw  can  be.  And  such  is  ]NjQt  y^n  may  not — you  shall  not;  and- 
the  excellence  of  our  happy  repuldican  accordingly,  those  of  the  people  who  have 
rcpresmtalivc  system  of  government,  that  declared  their  desire  that  this  war  should 
in  the  only  case,  in  which  insurrection  eease,  have  lieen  abused  and  insulted 
can  be  justifiable,  it  becomes  unnecessary,  without  mercy.  In  Baltimore  they  were 
If  we  are  strong  enough  for  insurrection,  murdered;  in  New-York  they 

our  ballots  are  as  efficacious  as  our  bullets,  ^^^e  openly  threatened  with  it.  The 
These  remarks  are  connected  w  ith  u.  execrable  old  tory  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
subject  which  it  is  intended  to  treat  more  dience,  preached  by  the  retainers  and 
at  large,  iu  some  future  number.  Not  favourites  of  administration;  the  threats  ut- 
ilie  excellence  alone,  but  the  durability  tered  even  on  the  floor  of  congress;  the 
of  our  republican  forms  of  government  execution  of  those  threats  in  Baltimore; 
may  be  almost  demonstrated.  And  if  any  the  complacency  with  which  the  savage 
employment  can  be,  more  than  another,  fury  of  the  murderous  mob  was  regarded 
delightful,  it  must  be  that  of  proving  that  at  Washington;  the  apologies  made  for 
the  hajipiness  and  liberty  we  have  so  long  them  in  the  court  gazette ;  indeed  in  al- 
enjoyed,  though  now  interrupted,  will  in  most  all  the  democratic  papers ;  the  onlers 
all  human  probability*  be  regained,  and  issued  almost  from  Mr.  Madison’s  palace, 
long,  long  continued,  if  this  war  can  only  that  the  military  should  not  attend  the 
be  terminated,  before  the  army  can  be  pre-  funeral  of  the  brave  revolutionary  hero, 
vailed  upon  to  yield  itself  to  the  ambition  General  Lingan,  whom  the  ferocious  mob 
of  some  American  Bonaparte.  had  murdered,  call  loudly  upon  this  repub- 

Be  the  laws  obeyed  then.  Still,  when  lican  people  to  pause  and  reflect;  and  if 
discussion  or  experience  shall  prove  them  they  do,  they  w  ill  find  that  pow  er,  or  some- 
bad,  let  them  be  repealed.  But  let  the  thing  worse,  has  corrupted  this  admi- 
right  of  discussion  be  sacred.  There  is  nistration ;  that  facts,  undeniable  facts, 
no  difficulty  in  this  matter.  Our  duties  prove  that  be  they  what  they  may,  they 
and  our  rights  are  equally  plain;  equally  are  not  rcpuhlican^  For  they  pretend  to 
practicable.  The  determination  to  sub-  be  masters,  though  they  are  nothing  but 
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'6tfrvaEt«.  No:  the  administration  is  not 
sovereign.  As  between  them,  and  the 
people,  the  people  are  sovereign.  And 
whenever  public  servants  boldly  advance 
the  dotetrine  tliat  the  people  or  any  part  of 
them,  may  not  lawfally,  constitutionally 
and  morally  examine  into,  and  decide 
upon,  the  conduct  of  these  servants  of 
theirs,  orAhe  propriety  of  repealing  laws 
passed  by  them;  they  manifest  a  palpa-i 
ble  and  total  abandonment  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  principle,  and  ought  to  be  dread¬ 
ed,  as  conspirators  against  republican  li- 

I 

berty. 

It  is  in  vain,  that  these  pretended  re¬ 
publicans  insist,  that  a  law  declaring  war 
is  different  from  every  other  law.  If  it 
were  so,  then  an  ambitious,  usurping  party 
in  power,  desirous  of  destroying  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  w'ould  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  declare  war ;  for  then,’ 
acconling  to  this  new  and  execrable  code, 
they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  exa¬ 
mination  and  reproach.  But  why  should 
we  not  speak  and  write  against  a  law  de¬ 
claring  war,  as  freely  as  against  any  other 
law  we  disapprove?  Because,  say  our 
masters. 

First :  It  gives  the  enemy  an  opinion 
that  we  are  a  divided,  discordant  people. 

Well,  suppose  it  does,  what  then  ?  Have 
not  the  administration  power  to  raise  as 
many  men,  and  as  much  money  as  they 
please  ?  And  what  does  it  matter,  that 
our  opinions  are  divided,  if  all  the  people 
are  by  law  obliged  to  contribute,  and 
actually  do  contribute  to  the  war,  all  that 
can  be  legally  required  of  them?  In  respect 
of  the  enemy,  this  division  of  opinion 
amounts  to  nothing  in  practice,  so  long  as 
the  constitutional  requisitions  of  govern¬ 
ment  ^  obeyed. 

Secondly :  It  tends  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
•  our  own  countrymen,  in  the .  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Does  it  indeed?  and  how,  I  pray  you  ? 
'Why,  by  opposing  reason  to  passion;  by 
opposing  argument  to  fmy;  moderation  to 


madness.  Is  it  so,  then  ?  Cannot  this 
“just  and  necessary  war”  bear  being  talk¬ 
ed  about?  After  all  the  l>oisterou3  ravings 
with  which  you  have  crazed  the  people, 
are  you  really  afraid  of  the  effects  wliich 
may  be  produced,  by  appealing  soberly 
to  their  sober  understandiugs  ?  What  op- 
poser  of  tlie  w  ar  would  ask  of  Mr.  Madi. 
son  a  stronger  confession  of  its  improprie¬ 
ty,  than  these  hysteric  fears,  about  having 
it  calmly  and  leisurely  discussed! 

“  But  you,”  they  ask,  “  who  are  of  the 
peace  party,  what  would  you  do  ?  would 
you  yield  up  to  Great  Britain  every  thing 
she  contends  for  ?”  'J’hls  question  is  often 
asked,  and  by  tliose  who  ought  to  blush 
while  they  ask  it.  It  shall  suffice,  for  the 
present,  to  answer,  “NO!  ^Hie  federal 
republicans,  when  in  power  advanced  the 
prosperity,  while  they  supported  the 
rights  and  honour  of  their  country.  This 
our  beloved  hero  and  father,  Washington, 
did;  and  this  wo,  acting  upon  his  max¬ 
ims,  would  do  as  successfully  as  he  did.” 

“  And  how'  would  you  peace  men  get 
our  rights  secured?”  What  would  you 
say,  gentle  reader,  if  you  should  see  a 
mischievous  girl  of  yours  completely  en¬ 
tangling  a  skein  of  thread,  which  had 
been  given  her  to  unwind,  and  upon  being 
found  fault  with  by  her  more  sedate  sister, 
and  upon  an  attempt  to  get  it  out  of  her 
clutches,  the  little  rogue  should  Snappish¬ 
ly  ask,  “  why,  how  will  you  get  it  right 
again  ?**  and  the  sedate  sister  should  an¬ 
swer,  “  w  hy  you,  who,  w  hen  it  was  right, 
could  not  keep  it  right,  but  got  it  all  en¬ 
tangled,  surely  you  can’t  expect,  now, 
when  it  is  entangled,  to  get  it  right  again : 
let  me  try.”  And  suppose,  they  should 
apply  to  you  to  decide  w^ho  should  have 
the  skein,  how  would  you  determine  the 
controversy  ?  and  w  here  is  the  difference 
between  your  unlucky  girl  and  these  war- 
hawks,  who  ask  of  the  federalists  what 
they  would  <lo?  One  thing  may  be  safely 
averred:  neither  feileralists  nor  any  body 
else  could  entangle  the  skein  worse  than 
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the  democrats  have  done,  let  them  try 
ever  so  hard. 


We  all  remember,  that  while  the  orders 
in  council  were  on,  and  there  was  no  ex¬ 
pectation  they  would  very  soon  be  off,  the 
burden  of  the  democratic  song  was,  “  the 
vile  orders  in  council !  the  execrable  or¬ 
ders  in  council!  If  we  could  only  have 
them  off,  what  a  happy  people  we  should 
be!”  The  people  believed  the  democrats; 
and  such  is  the  infirmity  of  the  human 
nii!id,  die  democrats  believed  themselves; 
and  would  have  continued  to  believe 
tliemselves,  if  the  orders  in  council  had 
not  been  repealed ;  and  then  they  disco¬ 
vered,  no  doubt,  to  their  infinite  astonish- 
menti  as  weH  as  ours,  that  after  all  the 
grief  into  which  the  orders  in  council  had 
thrown  them,  they  were  not  half  as  anx¬ 
ious  for  their  repeal,  as  they  were  to  have  I 
a  British  war.  This  must  now  be  palpa¬ 
ble  even  to  themselves,  when  they  reflect 
that  the  repeal  of  those  orders,  has  not  a 
whit  lessened  their  clamours  for  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  w’ar.  It  has  ever  been  held 
a  bad  rule  that  does  not  w^ork  both  w^ays.” 
Therefore,  if  the  existence  of  the  orders 
in  council  was  the  great  and  strong  rea¬ 
son  for  declaring  the  war,  tlie  repeal  of 
them  ought  to  have  been  as  great  and 
strong  a  reason  for  making  peace.  When 
the  great  cause  of  war  ceased,  the  war 
•should  have  ceased  with  it  And  so. eve¬ 
ry  body  thought  it  would.  But,  behold ! 
though  the  orders  in  council  are  dead,  the 
war  is  as  necessary  as  ever  it  wasi  Sailors’ 
rights  arc  as  good  as  the  orders  in  council 
for  that  It  reminds  me  of  a  story :  ^  I 
will  show  you,  (said  a  fanatical  preacher 
to  his  staring  audience,)  I  will  show  you 
from  this  box,  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  very 
viper  that  huog  upon  the  hand  of  St. 
Paul.”  He  opened  the*  box;  it  was  the 
wrong  one ;  there  was  nothing  but  a  dead 
•coal  in  it  You  suppose  the  preacher 
w.-is  abashed;  not  a  whit  more  than  our 
aduiiiiistration  was,  when  the  orders  in 


council  were  repealed.  “  This  is  not  Um! 
right  box,”  said  he.  “  Nevertheless,  1 
have  here  one  of  the  coals  on  which  St 
Ambrosio  was  roasted  alive !”  And  it  an¬ 
swered  his  pur|K)se  full  as  well,  as  sailors’ 
rights  have  answered  that  of  our  supple 
administration. 

Who  would  have  thought,  while  our  ad¬ 
ministration  were  so  valourously  resent¬ 
ing  Jackson’s  implied  insult,  that  the 
French  minister  Turreau  had,  only  a  few 
days  before,  all  but  put  his  foot  to  that 
part  “where  honours  lodged”  in  them? 
If  the  Frenchman  was  tickled  at  the  great 
indignation  they  displayed  towards  Jack- 
son,  he  must  have  been  not  less  surprised. 
“  How  dare  you,  (said  I^rd  Chesterfield 
to  a  man  whom  he  found  kicking  another,) 
how  dare  you,  whom  1  have  kicked  not 
three  days  ago,  how  dare  you  kick  any 
Ixxly  ?”  “  Ah,  (said  the  fellow)  your  lord¬ 
ship  and  I  know  very  well  who  to  kick.” 
What  a  subject  for  historical  caricature! 
Turreau  most  unceremoniously  kicking 
the  administration :  and  the  administration 
most  indignantly  kicking  Jackson.-— *—0, 
’tis  rank,  and  smells  to  heaven ! 

EXTRACT. 

Blackstone  informs  us,  and  informs  us 
truly,  that  “  from  all  open  attacks”  upon 
our  liberty,  we  are,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  England,  abundantly  secure. 
It  is  from  “  secret  machinations,”  he  says, 
“  w  hich  may  sap  and  undermine  it,  that 
we  have  every  thing  to  fear.”  To  the 
same  purpose,  Hume,  in  his  Essay  of  the 
Press,  informs  us,  that  “  it  is  seldom  that 
liberty  k  lost  all  at  once.  Slavery  has 
so  frightlul  an  aspect  to  men  accustomed 
to  freedom,  that  it  must  steal  in  u[K)n  them 
by  degrees,  and  must  disguise  itself  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  in  order  to  be  received.” 
He  asserts,  accordingly,  that  “  it  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  known,  that  despotic  power  w'ould 
steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  extremely 
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Wfttchfiil  to  prevent  its  prt^ress,  and  were 
there  not  an  easy  method  of  conveying 
the  alarum  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.’* 


oessary  to  satiny  tbe  wishes  of  tha  people,  of 
whom  foresight  is  not  the  first  virtue,  others  may 
see  in  that  political  proceeding  a  precipitation 
perhaps  dangerous,  and  if  it  docs  not  lessen  (ne 
blessait  pas)  the  dignity  of  tbe  executive,  may 
at  legist  produce  consequences  prejudicial  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  union.  It  is  on  these  very 
interests,  much  more  tlian  on  those  of  Franpe,  aa 
its  enlarged  and  hberal  policy,  its  principles  of 
universal  justice,  and  the  elements  of  which  its 
power  is  compost,  have  placed  beyond  all  at¬ 
tacks  (hors  de  foutes  les  stteiotes) ;  H  is  only  on 
the  interest  of  yonr  government  that  I  fix  my  at- 
tentioa,  and  invoke  your’s  under  a  circumstance 
so  delicate. 

My  correspondence  with  your  predeeessor  is 
enough  to  convince  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not  left 
him  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the  crisis  of  Europe, 
and  its  inevitable  effects  on  the  destiny  of  the 
Araericmi  Union.  Positive  and  multiplied  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  events  of  the  other  continent,  and 
their  probable  results,  has  enabled  me  sometiraeii 
to  raise  the  veil  which  yet  covers  tbe  designs  of 
the  first  powers  of  the  political  world. 

I  have  thought  that  it  was  not  incompatible 
with  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  your 
government  the  new  chano^  virhich  the  changes 
brought  about  hr  Europe  offer  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  tbe  inconve- 
niencies  which  may  result  frooi  their  refusal  to 
accede  formally  to  the  yrirwvphs  of  the  maritimt 
corfed^rcUion. 

It  does  not  belong  to  Bie  to  examine  bow  far 
the  preceding  administration  was  mistaken  in  its 
conjectures;  but  the  verbal  proposition,  which 
you  have  made  to  me,  sir,  to  conclude  a  new  con¬ 
vention,  (a  proposition  wluch  1  have  submitted 
to  my  court,)  necessarily  leads  me  to  some  oIjscf' 
vatioTis  on  the  respective  positions  of  France  and 
the  United  States. 

Tour  government  looks  to  nothing  in  its  trea^ 
ties,  but  the  interest  of  Its  foreign  commerce* 
This  is  the  principal  object  of  its  policy.  France 
considers  foreign  commerce  only  as  an  additioo 
(accessoir)  to  its  system  of  general  administra¬ 
tion.  Numerous  canals  of  commuiucation,  which 
aid  its  rivers,  and  in  multiplying  their  directions, 
procure  for  it  all  the  opening  necessary  to  keep 
up  in  the  interior,  and  with  its  allies,  that  im¬ 
mense  circulation  of  all  the  objects  of  their  reci¬ 
procal  wants.  In  France  commerce  is  not  a  power 
(puissance)  in  the  state ;  it  shares  with  the  other 
national  professions  the  protection  of  the  goveni- 
meiit,  which  only  honours  them  with  its  support 
and' encouragement  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  their  utility  and  importance.  In  short,  foreign 
commerce  is  not  considered  in  France  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  thing,  although  it  is  so  considered  in  the 
United  States. 

You  will  then  readily  sec,  sir,  that  France  ha? 
not  the  same  iiiterest,  which  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has,  to  make  a  treaty  of  oommeroe  and  na¬ 
vigation  with  the  United  States,  while  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  whatsoever  may  be  the  dispositions ; 
the  result  does  not  offer  an  equality  of  advantage 
to  the  two  governments. 

It  is  only  then  by  means  of  ‘political  sacrifices^ 
that  one  can  re-establish  the  balance  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty,  and  also  remler  it  of  common 
utility  to  the  twe  parties,  jl^c^des,  (a^ff  I  have 
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The  publishers  of  papers,  in  different 
parts  of  the  union,  friendly  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  The  Examiner  is  to 
be  conducted,  are  requested  to  give  our 
prospectus  one  or  two  insertions  in  their 
papers* 


We  wish  the  readers  of  The  Exami¬ 
ner  to  understand  that  we  shall  occasion- 
aliy  present  them  with  a  succinct  account 
of  the  various  events  of  importance,  which 
occur  in  the  worid ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  in  a 
form,  somewhat  more  mteresting  than  a 
mere  summary,  avoiding  at  the  same  time 
the  minuteness  of  uninteresting  detail. 


It  will  be  particularly  our  purpose  to 
hmbody  such  public  documents  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  as  merchants  and 
lawyers  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to. 


SECRET  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[TranslalionJ] 

Baltimore,  14th  June,  1819. 

IViC  Minuter  of  France  to  Mr,  Robert  Smithy  Se¬ 
cretory  of  Stale. 

Sir— The  federal  government  is  going  to  set¬ 
tle  all  its  differences  with  Great  Britain,  and  to 
make  a  treaty  of  amity,  of  commerce,  and  of  na¬ 
vigation  with  that  power.  You,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Gallatin,  hav’^e  manifested  to  me  a  desire  also  to 
make  a  new  convention  with  France,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  expires  on  the  20th  Septem¬ 
ber  next. 

*  I  will  for  a  moment  cgll  to  your  consideration 
(arretcrai  votre  reflection)  this  double  object, 
which  the  federal  government  proposes  to  itself, 
and  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  advantageous  for  all  the  contracting  parties. 
My  just  deference  for  your  government,  does  not 
permit  me  to  make  any  observation  on  the  haste 
with  which  the  executive  has  received  the  first 
overtures  of  the  English  ministry,  yet  composed 
of  the  same  men  who  very  lately  discovered  a 
manifest  aversion  to  every  species  of  conciliation, 
and  who  joined  to  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  every  asperity  of  form,  of  tone,  and  of 
style  towards  the  agents  of  your  government, 
in  hare  supposed  that  this  very  haste  was  ne- 
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not  suffered  it  to  remain  concealed  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son)  can  the  federal  government  believe,  that  I 
appeal  to  your  discernment  to  judge  if  the  United 
States  have  not  given  causes  of  serious  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  complaints  to  France,  during  the  terrible 
conflict  which  she  had  to  sustain  against  all  the 
armed  powers  of  Europe,  Notwithstanding  the 
popular  infatuation,  and  the  hurrying  off  of  the 
public  opinion,  and  the  public  favour  towards  a 
power  systematically  inimical  as  well  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  aii  to  France ;  1  will  appeal  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  all  the  sensible  men  of  your  own  coun¬ 
try,  sir,  to  know  ,  if  for  more  than  five  years  past 
tlic  federal  government  has  conducted  itself  to- 
wards  tlie  French  government  in  a  manner  to 
merit  the  advantages  which  you  expect  from  a 
new'  convention. 

It  would  be  useless  and  too  tedious  to  examine 
here  w  hat  has  already  all  the  light  of  evidence, 
whether  the  preceding  administration  has  not 
taken  thew^orst  course  which  it  could  have  taken 
to  avoid  collision  W'ith  the  two  principal  belli- 
gerant  powers. .  The  Americans  have  appealed 
to  the  rights  of  neutrality,  and  until  now%  at 
least,  their  government  has  endeavonreil,  by  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  give 
a  name  to,  (de  qusflifer)  to  draw  near  to  Great 
}]ritain,  who  outrages  or  disowns  the  rights  claim¬ 
ed;  w'hiie  it  injui’es  (offensiat)  France,  whose 
measures  have  for  their  object  the  re-establisb- 
inent  and  the  guarantee  of  these  rights. 

Thus,  yoiir  preceding  administration  (for  it  is 
of  that,  that  only  that  1  pretend  to  speak)  placed 
itself  hy  its  political  movement  (niarclie)  in  ma¬ 
nifest  contradiction  of  its  own  principles.  It  has 
done  more,  and  notwithstanding  my  representa¬ 
tions,  it  persisted  (obstinee)  to  consider  the  two 
powers  as  doing  equally  wrong  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Union,  and  to  apply  to  them  the 
effect  of  its  negative  irieosnres,  while  the  out¬ 
rages  of  England  seemed  to  require  ri*om  their  dig¬ 
nity,  tlie  most  energetic  measures  of  repression 
against  that  power.  But,  in  short,  (car  ensin,) 
sir,  it  is  time  to  come  to  an  explanation  of  the 
pretended  wrongs  of  France  tow  ards  the  United 
States,  and  at  least  opptise  to  them  the  injuries 
(les  offenses)  done  by  the  federal  government. 

How'ever  severe  the  decrees  of  Berlin  might 
seem  in  its  application  to  the  United  States,  it 
was  demonstrated  that  its  consequences  wonld  be 
ultimately  (en  demiere  analyse)  favourable  to 
iheis*  commercial  pretensions,  since  its  object  was 
to  reach  (d’ateimire)  a  pow  er  w  ho  had  proclaim¬ 
ed  its  contempt  for  the  rights  of  nations;  and 
without  doubt  the  Americans  were  the  people 
the  most  intei-ested  in  the  success  of  that  politi¬ 
cal  act.  There  are,  however,  American  mer¬ 
chants  w  ho,  by  all  the  means  of  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  deception,  have  endeavoured  to  elude  the 
measures  of  France,  and  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  common  enemy  to  escape  them,  and  have  at 
length,  by  their  multiplied  and  proven  frauds, 
provoked  the  more  severe  dispositions  of  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Milan.  Thus,  not  only  were  the  mear 
fures  of  France  justified  as  measures  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  but  they  were  indispensable  to  free  the 
American  commerce  from  the  yoke  which  Great 
Britain  bad  placed  on  it  to  cause  to  be  respected 
in  future,  the  flag  of  naiitrals,  and  to  force  that 


power  to  acknowledge  the  common  right  of 
tions,  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  and  the  con-' 
fiscation,  the  sale,  and  the  burning  of  some  Ame¬ 
rican  merchant  vessels,  having  false  papers,  aii4 
navigating  in  contempt  of  the  prohibitions  of  their" 
own  government  to  favour  the  enemies  of  France, 
have  been  legal  measures  Conformable  to  the 
rights  of  \Var,  and  which  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  interest  of  all  imperiously  re-* 
qiiired.  But  I  appeal  to  you  sir,  tne  council  of 
Washington,  of  w'hich  you  were  then  also  a  mem¬ 
ber;  has  it  given  all  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  representations  made  on  this  subject  by  Mr# 
Champagny  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  as  well  as  to 
those  which  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  address 
the  secretary  of  state  ?  Has  it  been  possible  to 
make  known  through  the  United  States,  all  the 
advantages  which  the  American  people  ought 
to  find  in  tfle  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of 
France ;  to  discuss  its  projects  in  the  calm  of  im¬ 
partiality  ;  to  cause  tiie  voice  of  reason  and  of 
principles  to  be  heard,  w  hen  the  declamations  of 
error  or  of  bad  faitli,  (w  hen)  the  influence  of  pre¬ 
possessions  and  the  clamours  of  party  spirit  pre¬ 
serve  their  empire  over  the  public  opinion,  oi  ra¬ 
ther  received  a  newr  force  from  the  incertitude  (in¬ 
certitude)  or  the  silence  of  the  (former)  ancient' 
executive  council?  That  disposition  almost  ge¬ 
neral  to  attribute  (a’  supposer)  wrongs  to  France, 
by  .wfiv  of  w'eakeniug  (pour  attenuer)  the  out- 
argosof  England ;  w’^as  it  foreign  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  has  it  ahvays  been  w'illing  to  hear  me,  while 
I  made  it  perceive  the  conseipiences  of  the  fede¬ 
ral  government  in  regard  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment?  Was  this  administration  well  convinced 
that  all  governments  are  not  disposed  to  forget, 
or  to  suffer  injuries  (less  offenses)  with  impunity  f 

In  recalling  to  your  recollection,  sir,  th© 
wrongs  of  the  federal  government  towards  France, 
I  only  mention  notorious  acts,  which  my  former 
cori’espondence  has  established ;  observing  to  you 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  understand,  according 
to  their  class,*  (je  comprends  dans  lear  cathago- 
ric,)  the  particular  offences  of  our  citizens;  for 
every  government  is  bound  (est  solidaire)  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  powers  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects ; 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  government,  and 
could  not  offer  either  security  or  guarantee  for 
the  execution  of  its  agreements.  Complaintf 
were  for  a  long  time  made  to  the  United  States, 
of  the  delay  which  some  American  citizens  had 
experienced  in  receiving  the  indemnities  which 
were  due  to  them,  and  of  which  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  was  made,  from  a  part  of  the  funds  destined 
for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana ;  but  the  affairs  of 
the  heirs  of  Beaumarchais,  W'ho  have  in  vain 
claimed,  for  twenty-eight  yeai*8,  a  debt  made  sa¬ 
cred  by  his  motives,  proven  to  the  last  degree  of 
evidence,  and  on  which  the  decjaied  interest  of 
the  French  government  does  not  admit  of  a  put 
off — is  it  finished? 

Captain  Mouessat,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  of 
marque,  and  commandant  of  a  French  armed 
schooner,  following  an  English  convoy,  and  wa3 
on  the  point  of  taking  several  merchant  vesseU, 
w'hen  two  A  merican  armed  brigs,  armed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  infamous  commerce  with  St.  Domingo, 
attacked  him  under  the  English  flag,  and  not  onl/ 

:  That  I  cornpnhend  with  than^ 
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added  treacliery  t,o  superiority  of  force,  to  get 
ossession  of  the  vessel  of  Mouessat,  but  after 
aving  pillaged  it,  massacred  a  part  of  the  crew, 
an  hour  after  they  had  struck ;  and  this  crime, 
which  remains  unpunished,  is  so  much  the  less 
forgotten,  as  Captain  Mouessat  never  let  go 
(quitte)  his  flag. 

But  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  to  you  all 
the  particular  acts  in  i*elation  solely  to  h  rencli 
citizens;  it  will  be  sufticient  for  me  to  say  to  you, 
that  every  where,  where  there  are  Frenchmen, 
(I  do  not  speak  of  the  small  number  who  have 
abjured  their  country)  these  Frenchmen  will 
have  a  fight  to  the  protection  of  the  government, 
and  W'ill  be  every  where  assured  (assuries)  of  ob¬ 
taining  indemnity  for  the  damage  done  to  their 
persons  or  their  property. 

There  are  other  grievances  (griefs)  yet  more 
serious,  and  from  which  France  has  a  right  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  has  a  project  of  giv¬ 
ing  her  inquietude  for  her  distant  possessions,  and 
for  ^ose  of  her  allies.  I’his  has  reference  to  the 
free  commerce  betw'een  the  Americans  and  the 
revolted  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  the  affair  of  Mi¬ 
randa,  and  to  the  meditated  attack  on  Spaniards 
on  the  Sabine ;  an  enterprise  which  would  not 
have  been  given  up  (n’a  echoue)  but  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  under  which  your  government  found  itself 
of  causing  its  troops  to  fall  back  to  guard  New’- 
Orleans  against  invasion  by  internal  enemies. 

I  was  far  from  thinking,  sir,  that  the  offence 
(scandale)  of  the  commerce  with  the  slaves  in  the 
i-evolted  part  of  St.  Domingo.  The  law  of  the 
embargo,  confinning  the  prohibitory  law  passed 
by  congress  in  1806 — I  could  not  presume  that 
the  embargo  w'ould  be  raised,  and  that  the  la>v 
against  this  commerce  would  not  be  continued. 
What,  sir,  the  intercourse  is  prohibited  l)etween 
the  United  States  and  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
empire,  under  circumstances,  when  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  would  be  the  most  advantageous  to 
the  two  states,  and  you  tolerate  tliem  only  with 
that  one  of  our  possessions,  where  we  have  the 
greatest  interest  to  proscribe  them !  And  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  always  (moreover)  when 
France  has  to  contend  with  coalitions  on  the 
other  continent,  that  it  would  seem  that  efforts 
are  made  to  form  enterprises  against  its  posses¬ 
sions,  or  those  of  its  allies  in  this  one.  It  iS  also 
proper  to  place  among  the  number  of  grievances 
with  which  France  has  to  chai*ge  the  United 
States,  the  want  of  oy'position,  or  rather  the  use¬ 
less  opposition  which  the  federal  government  has 
made  to  the  impressment  of  its  sailors,  seized,  in 
contempt  of  its  flag,  and  with  whom  tlie  English 
arm  their  vessels  against  us.  I  have  often,  sir, 
and  often  in  vain,  protested  against  this  outrage 
of  Great  Britain  towards  your  government,  and 
which  has  become  a  serious  injury  (offence)  on 
the  part  of  your  gov'ernment  towTirds  France. 
You  furnish  personal  aid  (secors  personnels)  to 
our  enemies*.  .What  could  you  do  more  if  you 
were  at  war  with  us?  Without  doubt  it  will  not 
escape  the  present  executive,  that  an  amendment 
is  absolutely  necessary,  to  render  uniform  the 
treatment  which  our  sailors  and  soldiers  meet 
with  in  this  country,  and  that  which  your  soldiers 
and  sailors  meet  with  in  France. 

I  have  not  suffered  my  court  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  abuses,  without  number,  and  extremely  pre¬ 


judicial  to  its  interests,  daily  resulting  from  a 
want  of  a  police  in  the  United  States,  in  regard 
to  this  affair.  I  am  very  fai*,  sir,  from  charging 
your  government  with  the  means  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  of  seduction  which  arc  employe*!,  to  induce 
our  sailors  and  our  soldiers  to  desert ;  but  has  it 
!  done  all  that  it  ought  to  have  done  to  prevent  it  ? 
i  And  that  extreme  facility  with  which,  when  they 
wish  it,  (au  besoin)  men  drawn  olf  from  their 
countiy’  and  their  sovereign  are  naturalized ;  does 
it  accord  with  the  incontestible  right  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  recover  even  without  demanding  them,^ 
their  subjects  whom  artifice  or  force  has  drawn  oft’ 
from  their  ser\’ice?  And  France,  sir — hash  not 
given  on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  reciprocal  respect  which  govern¬ 
ments  owe  to  each  other,  and  which  they  observe 
in  Europe,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of 
war?  And  have  I  not  already  warned  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses  ?  Have 
I  not  warned  thorn,  that  the  indemnity  due  for  the 
loss  of  the  French  ship  the  Impetuous,  bunit  by 
the  enemy,  within  a  cable’s  length  of  your  coast, 
ought  to  be  decreed,  (statuee)  and  paid  without 
delay ;  and  the  subterfuges  (permit  me  to  use  the 
expression,  I  know  no  other  to  convey  my  idea) 
— and  the  subterfuges,  I  say,  which  have  been 
employed  to  delay  (a  journer)  that  indemnity, 
have  made  of  that  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
our  enemies,  a  direct  offence  of  the  United  States 
against  France.  What  more  could  you  do,  what 
more  could  you  leav'e  undone,  sir^  if  you  Imd  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  our  enemies? 

You  will  find  it  convenient,  sir,  tliat  I  abridge 
the  enumeration  of  all  the  subjects  of  complaint, 
which  the  federal  government  has  given  toFrancf=r 
since  my  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
I  refer  to  my  correspondence  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  state. 

I  confine  myself  here  to  calling  the  attention, 
and  the  attention  the  most  serious,  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council,  to  another  grievance  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  kind.  I  know  not  what  could  more  sensibly 
offend  (offenser)  the  French  empire.  , 

I  commence,  sir,  by  agreeing,  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  right  to  iuterfei*e  with  the  particular 
or  municipal  laws  of  other  countries,  because  it 
is  supposed,  with  reasow,  that  every  government 
will  so  far  respect  itself,  as  to  circumscribe  the 
effect  of  these  local  institutions,  and  to  stop  the 
licentiousness  which  the  feebleness  of  laws  alway?? 
give  l)irth  to,  and  the  digressions  (les  ecarts)  of 
which  may  offend  foreign  powers.  Can  any  one 
suppose,  tliHt  it  was  easy  to  avoid  the  just  re¬ 
proaches  of  sovei-eigns  for  offences  of  this  kind, 
where  the  w'eakne-ss  (lavice)  of  the  iustitutions, 
and  the  wunt  of  action  or  of  power,  in  the  deposi¬ 
tories  of  political  authority,  render  useless  a  trial 
of  the  means  of  repression?  You  have  foreseen, 
sir,  that  I  am  about  to  address  you,  on  the  indefi¬ 
nite  liberty  of  siiying  every  thing,  of  writing  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  and  of  printing  every  thing. 

I  am  very  far  from  believing  that  the  excesses 
of  your  press  have  occupied  for  an  instant  the 
Uioughts  of  the  emperor  kiiig,  my  master;  but  as 

♦  I'/iis  is  a  jiislijiatiiwi  of  tiu  auw'k  o  f  the  Oir- 
sapeakty  (ind  ihe  whole  passage  sapporis  the  preten^ 
sion  to  consider  as  7iidl  the  naturafisalion  of  foreign 
seamen. — Editors  Fed.  Rep. 
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it  respects  this  subject  (a  cetegard)  I  am  here  as 
the  organ  of  the  whole  French  empire,  and,  if  I 
do  not  see  without  pain,  the  ravages  (ravages) 
which  the  delirium  of  tiie  insolence  of  the  greater 
part  of  your  periodical  writers,  occasions  amongst 
yourselves,  you  will  judge,  that  I  do  not  hear 
without  indignation,  all  th^at  people  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  say  or  to  write  against  France,  her  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  sacred  person  of  her  august 
representative. 

You  will  see,  sir,  that  on  this  subject,  as  on  all 
others,  the  redress  of  grievances  is  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  pro-requisite  to  tlie  fonnation  of  a  new  treaty 
between  the  two  powers. 

It  was  sufficiently  painful  to  me  to  address  yon 
(ontretenir)  on  the  complaints  of  France  against 
the  United  States,  without  laying  them  open  to 
you,  in  the  form  of  an  official  note.  I  have 
thought  that  a  simple  letter,  tlie  tone  of  which 
would  approach  nearer  to  that  of  our  conference, 
would  produce  the  same  effect  with  you,  sir, 
whose  liberal  principles  and  loyal  character  are 
known  to  note.  I  have  thought  that  you  would 
be  affiicted,  as  I  am,  at  the  obstacles  (intraves) 
which  the  preceding  administration  has  been 
sd>le  to  place  in  the  way  of  a  hearty  reconcilia¬ 
tion  (a  un  raprochment  plus  in  time)  between 
our  governments,  and  which  their  mutual  interest 
renders  more  necessary  than  ever. 

I  have  thought  also,  that  1  could  even,  on  a 
subject  so  serious,  (grave,)  and  without  deviating 
from,  or  with  propriety  (sans  blamer  les  conve¬ 
nances)  adopt  a  mode  of  communication  more 
analogous  to  the  conformity  of  our  views  and  our 
efforts  to  maintain  harmony  between  France  and 
the  United  States ;  and  have  found  here  too  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  offer  to  your  senti¬ 
ments  a  new  tribute  of  respect. 

Receive,  sir,  the  homage  of  my  high  conside¬ 
ration. 

(Signed)  TURREAU. 

The  dictatorial  style  of  this  letter ;  the 
rude  and  direct  affronts  in  which  it 
abounds;  the  contemptuous  contumely 
with  which  it  insults  both  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
demanded  from  that  administration,  an 
expression  of  indignant  resentment,  that 
should  have  rung  through  the  earth.  But 
the  recesses  of  the  grave  are  not  more 
silent  than  they  were.  The  spaniel  does 
not  fawn  with  more  supple  fondness  upon 
the  master  that  chastises  him,  than  did 
these  guardians  of  the  national  honour, 
ui)on  the  imperious  Frenchman.  Kicked, 
ruffed,  and  8i)urned,  their  complacency 
continued  undisturbed.  Jadvson’s  insult, 
if  there  was  qne,  was  implied;  if  he 


tickled  tliem  at  aU,  it  was  with  a  Jkatktf  J 
and  we  all  remember  they  roared  worse 
than  so  many  young  bull  calves,  under 
the  butcheFs  knife*  But  when  the  French¬ 
man  applied  his  unmerciful  ewrrycmnh  to 
their  bare  hides,  they  never  to  much  as 
stirred  or  winced  under  the  torture  of  the 
operation*  And  yet  there  are  people, 
who  say,  that  the  wretches,  who  have 
thus  betrayedjlhe  national  honour,  are  not 
Frenchmen  in  their  hearts!  that  they  are 
not  under  French  influence  !  that  they 
are  honest  and  impartial !  So  they  say, 
and  with  such  a  case  as  this  before  them  ! 


The  family  op  Schwartzenburg. — 
This  family  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
houses  of  Germany.  The  Prince  John, 
is  a  sovereign  prince  of  the  German  em¬ 
pire;  to  him  belongs  the  principality  of 
Schwartzenburg  and  the  county  of  Seis- 
j  heim,  situated  in  the  circle  of  Franconia; 
j  besides  he  is  [losscssed  of  much  property 
!  on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  &c.  This  house  has  always 
been  ardently  attached  tp  the  house  of 
Austria,  under  the  government  of  which 
they  have  held  the  highest  stations;  and 
w  ith  the  house  of  Lichtenstein  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  richest  princes  of  Europe. 

The  palace  at  Vienna,  is  the  best  after 
prince  Lichtenstein’s,  but  their  park,  which 
is  open  for  the  amusement  of  the  public, 
is  considered  the  best  in  Europe,  even  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Belvidere* 

The  reigning  Prince  John,  Schwart¬ 
zenburg  was  born  in  1769*  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Austrian  force,  Prince 
Charles,  was  bom  13th  April,  1771,  con¬ 
sequently  is  now  in  his  43d  year* 

The  Archduke  Charles  I^uis  John  of 
Austria  is  brother  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
2d,  and  was  bom  the  5th  September,  1771, 
and  is  therefore  within  a  few  months  of 
the  same  age  as  Prince  Charles  of 
Schwartzenburg. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  is  generalissi¬ 
mo  of  all  the  Austrian  forces;  Prince 
Charles  of  Schwartzenburg,  is  commander 
in  chief  of  a  particular  army* 
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